nouncing it. Talleyrand denied the charge. We are inclined to think that both were right. Talleyrand, as we learn from his intimate friend, Mme. de Remvisat, openly declared, and had no doubt advised the Emperor, that "a Bourbon was an inconvenient neighbor to Napoleon, and it was doubtful whether such a neighbor could be tolerated/' But he entirely disapproved of Napoleon's proceedings. In a word, he probably gave the impulsion and inspired the idea, while Napoleon found the methods. Possibly something of the same kind occurred with regard to the Enghien affair. The fact, however, that we have to deal with is the rupture, not its cause. For we are persuaded that, had Napoleon been able to retain and work with Talleyrand, his fall would not have taken place. He quarrelled with both Talleyrand and Fouch6, and was never able to replace them.
His relations to both these officials throw an in-instructive light on the cynical side of his character. He grossly and publicly insulted Talleyrand on more than one occasion, outrages in essence and style so intolerable that no man could forgive them. Yet Napoleon in his troubles sent for Talleyrand, and began talking to him confidentially about politics. In the midst of their conversation, Talleyrand calmly remarks, "But, by-the-bye, I thought we had quarrelled." Napoleon dismisses the remark with a "Bah!" Talleyrand, however, had then been long in close relations with Russia, and was not to be won back. Fouch6, too, was dismissed with disgrace. He openly hated Napoleon, and passed his exile in intriguing against him. Napoleon was ignorant neither of the hatred nor the intrigues. But in 1815,
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